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The Machiguenga 



The Machiguenga live in the southern Peruvian jungle in the area south 
and east of present Ashaninca Campa territory. The Machiguenga present- 
ly number between 7,000 and 12,000. They live widely scattered in the 
rugged Andean foothills north of Cuzco and along the streams feeding into 
the Urubamba and Manu rivers.^^ 



13.1 Historical framework 

The remoteness and inaccessibility of Machiguenga territory has meant 
little contact with national society until late in the ninteenth century. Little 
reliable historical detail can be found concerning the Machiguenga until 
that time; even the name Machiguenga, the Spanish version of the group's 
name for itself, does not appear in historical accounts until the late 1800s. 

Historically, however, the Machiguenga engaged in regular trade with 
Andean dwellers, both Inca and pre-Inca civilizations. The southern 
boundar>' of Machiguenga lands formed what Baksh (1984:33) calls a 
"highland-lowland contact zone" where they met with Andean Quechuas 
to trade coca leaves, feathers, wood, cotton, dyes, and medicines for metal 
implements. The Inca influence on the Machiguenga was slight, however, 
as is evidenced by linguistic study of the two languages. 

The Spanish conquerors similarly had little impact on Machiguenga 
society. Though the earliest Catholic missions in the area appeared in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, their efforts had little long term effect. 



^^Resources for information about the Machinguenga include: Baksh 1984; 
Rosengren 1987; Alvarez Lobo 1984; Davis 1988; Davis, Snell, and Snell 1992; and 
personal interviews with Wayne Snell and Betty Snell in 1992. 
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The rebellion of Juan Santos Atahualpa in 1742 motivated the Franciscan 
missionaries in more rebellious Campa areas to move to the territory of 
the relatively less bellicose Machiguenga; even so, these missions did not 
come as far as the Machiguenga heartland. In the 1800s, few explorers and 
travellers are documented to have passed through Machiguenga land until 
sarsaparilla (chJnchona) bark was discovered there in 1847. After that date, 
bark collectors came to the area in increased numbers. 

However, it was the rubber boom of the later nineteenth century that 
had a very heavy impact on the Machiguenga. Rubber trees were found in 
the Urubamba valley, and all of the deleterious effects of the boom 
(described earlier in this study) were visited on the local Indians. Slave 
raiding of Machiguenga homesteads was widespread, practiced by out- 
siders, neighboring Piro Indians, and even some Machiguenga themselves. 
In fact, the practice of slave trading among the Machiguenga only ceased 
in the 1950s, with the advent of other ways to obtain cash. Epidemics of 
disease carried by the outsiders decimated the population. 

As a result of all these events, some parts of the Machiguenga area were 
completely depopulated in the early twentieth century. Davis et al. (1992:3) 
note that "hundreds, probably thousands of Machiguenga died as a result 
of mistreatment, epidemics, and hardships; many were taken away as 
slaves; others fled to remote headwaters, in an attempt to avoid contact." 
Even today, Machiguenga in some places are fearful of venturing far from 
their homes, and those Machiguenga who escaped farthest into the deep 
jungle (called "killers" or "wild ones" by other Machiguenga) have yet to 
reestablish peaceful contact with the outside world. 

At the same time that the rubber boom caused many Machiguenga to 
scatter, it brought others to congregate on the rivers near the rubber 
camps. Many of the present Machiguenga communities were begun in this 
way. 

The rubber boom eventually died, but some outsider presence continued 
in the Machiguenga area. Haciendas were established, the labor for which 
was supplied by Machiguenga under abusive conditions. Alvarez Lobo 
(1984:209-10) states that the Machiguenga were willing to submit them- 
selves to rule by a landowner because it offered them protection from 
slave raiders and any renewed rubber hunting activity. The haciendas were 
safer, even if despotically ruled. The landowners would give their own last 
names to the Machiguenga who worked for them; any Machiguenga 
without a last name was subject to claim by a landowner. All financial 
transactions were based on trade, not money. False accounts kept the 
Machiguenga permanently in debt; the Indians' fear and ignorance kept 
them working for the landowners. The advent of literacy and numeracy 
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instruction among the Machiguenga in the 1950s helped to diminish their 
dependence on the landowners. 

The mid-1950s brought the beginning of the construction of a road which 
was to run from Cuzco down into the Urubamba valley. The road itself 
has been a stop-and-start project, due to fmancial considerations and the 
very rough terrain. However, many colonists began moving into the area 
in anticipation of the road's arrival. Conflict between colonists and 
Machiguenga over land ownership has been an ongoing feature of the 
area, characterized by exploitative behavior on the part of the non- 
indigenous and Quechua colonists, and vulnerability to such on the part of 
the Machiguenga. Several national laws regulating the political and ter- 
ritorial rights of all parties concerned have been passed in the last twenty 
years, with moderately positive effects for the Machiguenga. Also, Ballon 
Aguirre (1988) lists two native organizations which represent the 
Machiguenga. 
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